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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the views of college learners of German regarding 
desired degrees of first language (LI) versus second language (L2) use, how desired 
language use related to observed language use for students and teachers, gaps between 
desired and observed language, tasks for which students expressed strong preference 
for LI and for L2, how learners at three different levels varied in language 
preference for specific tasks, and common functions for those tasks for which learners 
expressed the same language preference (at each level of language study) . Surveys of 
330 German learners enrolled at three levels of study indicated that students 
considered their speech community (the classroom) diglossic. The most pressing and 
genuine communicative purposes were generally apportioned to the LI. "Real" L2 
communication often involved asymmetric interactions, with the teacher and students 
playing distinctly different roles. Although participants expressed stronger 
preference for the L2 as enrollment levels increased, some core functions remained 
firmly associated with the LI. Teachers consistently tended toward the L2 more 
strongly than their students desired. Students reported that they used the LI more 
than they themselves wanted to. Despite an increase in observed L2 use with each level 
of enrollment, the profession and the students appeared separated in their views of 
what the communicative classroom was about. The survey and data analyses are appended. 
(Contains 63 references.) (SM) 
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Introduction 

T he term multicompetence was first coined by Vivian Cook in 
1991. He later described it as "the total language knowledge of 
a person who knows more than one language, including both 
first language (LI) competence and second language (L2) inter- 
language" (1999, p.190). The term competence here does not imply 
complete knowledge of or full proficiency in a given language. In this 
sense, we can consider all foreign language learners multicompetent. 
Language professionals have debated the ideal manner in which this 
multicompetence should manifest itself. Although learners are usually 
not full-fledged bilinguals, they do have two languages -at their 
disposal, at least in some contexts, for different purposes, and 
to varying degrees of sophistication. The stage is set for diglossic 
language use. 

The term diglossia was first coined by Ferguson (1959) to denote 
the use of "two or more varieties of the same language [...] by some 
speakers under different conditions” (p. 325). The language varieties 
referred to in this definition are the standard language, also described 
as the "high variety,” or "H”, and regional dialects, called “low vari- 
eties", or "L” (p. 327). Ferguson went on to elaborate that “one of the 
most important features of diglossia is the specialization of function 
for H and L” (p. 328) and that "the importance of using the right vari- 
ety in the right situation can hardly be overestimated" (p. 329). Fish- 
man (1967) juxtaposed bilingualism (or multicompetence) with 
diglossia, in the context of speech communities. Specifically, he ref- 
ered to bilingualism as "essentially a characterization of individual lin- 
guistic behavior” and to diglossia as a "characterization of linguistic 
organization at the socio-cultural level (p. 34). 
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Research has repeatedly shown that the first and the second (or 
foreign) language serve distinctly different functions in a language 
classroom, i.e., that classrooms are not only bilingual and mutlicom- 
petent but also diglossic communities (Blyth 1995). However, the pro- 
fession has yet to reach a consensus on whether diglossia is a boon or 
a bane to L2 learning, or whether it is simply a fact to be accepted. 
Most experienced language teachers could describe functions for 
which they or their students prefer either the first or the second lan- 
guage. In this paper, I will approach the question of diglossic language 
use from the students' perspective. Learners’ beliefs are central in 
communicative, learner-centered approaches which continually re- 
quire learners to decide which behaviors to engage in and how to 
engage in them. Personal views also determine how students perceive, 
interpret, and react to their teachers’ actions. Specifically, I start from 
the assumption that learners associate certain language functions with 
either the LI or the L2. 

A diglossic view of classroom interaction presupposes that stu- 
dents and teachers follow describable criteria in selecting the LI or L2, 
although these rules may never have been verbalized, much less, dis- 
cussed or agreed upon. In short, the concurrent use of two languages 
does not imply that speakers randomly violate boundaries between 
two linguistic systems. Distinct motivations drive language choice. Al- 
though some choices may have to do with the differential in profi- 
ciency between the LI and the L2, not all do. Linguistic constraints 
operate alongside social ones. Legenhausen (1991), Poulisse and Bon- 
gaerts (1994), and Williams and Hammarberg (1998) provide exam- 
ples of how the LI can function in second or foreign language 
learning. Other studies of foreign language classroom discourse, such 
as Anton (1999), Swain and Lapkin (1998), and Platt and Brooks 
(1994), have not focused on a diglossic perspective but nevertheless 
have found it useful in the interpretation of their data. 

In emphasizing the learners’ role in creating their own learning 
environment, here in the framework of a speech community, I follow 
an approach which traces its roots to Gardner and Lambert (e.g., 
1972) and Horwitz (1988), and which has since been pursued by a 
number of researchers (e.g., Chavez 2000; Liskin-Gasparro 1998; Kern 
1995; Ming 1993; Schulz 1996; Zephir and Chirol 1993). Self-reported 
data have been challenged with regard to their accuracy and objectiv- 
ity, charges which cannot be refuted out of hand. 1 Nevertheless, such 
data reveal unique insights, too. Only the learners themselves can 
allow us to glimpse their attitudes, judgments, and perceptions. The 
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relationship between students' beliefs and their actions reveals which 
behaviors students themselves may wish to modify, which objectives 
they pursue and thus, whether teachers could guide them toward 
more suitable alternatives. Moreover, reliance on self-reports allows 
researchers to include many more participants than possible through 
an observational approach. As a consequence, such data permit large- 
scale patterns to emerge. In sum, a questionnaire-type approach does 
not supplant but complements and guides observational studies. 

This study is not intended to prescribe whether and when to 
permit the LI in the classroom. Answers to that question will have 
to vary according to the parameters and objectives of individual pro- 
grams. There is little to be gained from general pronouncements. 
Rather, I wish to share with the reader the responses of the students 
in one particular program. Specifically, I asked learners about their 
views on the following issues, here rendered in the form of summative 
research questions: 

1. Do students at three different levels of language study desire 
different degrees of LI as compared to L2 use, by students and 
teachers, respectively? 

2 . How does desired language use relate to observed language use 
for students and teachers, respectively? 

3 . Are gaps between desired and observed language use signifi- 
cant? 

4 . For which tasks do students express a particularly strong pref- 
erence for the LI? 

5 . For which learning tasks do students express a particularly 
strong preference for the L2? 

6. How do learners at the three different levels of study vary in 
their language preferences for specific tasks? 

7. Which common functions can be determined for those tasks for 
which learners express the same language preference, at each 
of the three different levels of language study, respectively? 

I will first review pertinent literature, with a special emphasis on 
the functionalities of LI and L2 use. Then, I will analyze the responses 
to a 158-item questionnaire of 330 learners of German, enrolled at 
three different levels. Finally, I will describe the limitations of this par- 
ticular study and conclude with considerations for language program 
direction. 
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Research on Code-Switching and 
Diglossia in Foreign Language Learning 

Research on code-switching, and more particularly, diglossia, in for- 
eign language classrooms occupies a somewhat peculiar position by 
comparison to other topics, such as grammar or vocabulary learning. 
Many practitioners and researchers would wish that the LI simply not 
occur at all in the foreign language classroom. In this view, LI use 
makes not only for poor pedagogical practice but also for a question- 
able research focus. Much of the research which does exist, empha- 
sizes ways to reduce LI use and furthermore assumes heavy top-down 
interference in classroom management, such as in the form of “no- 
first-language policies" (e.g., Duff and Polio 1990; Polio and Duff 1994; 
Polio 1994). To all who consider the LI anathema, a study such as this 
one does not make sense, for several reasons: (1) This study assumes 
that LI indeed is being used in foreign language classrooms. (2) It al- 
leges systematic LI use rather than random occurrences of code- 
switching and hence sees the LI as fulfilling certain linguistic as well 
as social functions. (3) It seeks to describe patterns rather than suggest 
means of altering them. (4) Its very insistence on description over pre- 
scription flows from a strong belief in the force of motivation, which 
at the same time calls into question the effectiveness of programmatic 
language use policies. 

Blyth (1995) comprehensively reviews how code-switching in the 
foreign language classroom has been — unjustly — cast in a negative 
light. Auerbach (1993) provides a similar perspective from the vantage 
point of L2 teaching. Both researchers, along with others, such as 
Cook (1999, 2001) and Kramsch (1998), challenge the view of mono- 
lingualism as the foundation of a speech community. Indeed, Cook in 
a recent paper (2001) sums up the long history of stigmatizing LI use 
in foreign language classrooms, when he observes that (p. 405) “Like 
nature, the LI creeps back in, however many times you throw it out 
with a pitch fork." These are some recent works which signal a change 
in attitude. While the issue of LI use is probably still far from being 
palatable to all, at least it is beginning to reach a broader audience. 

One of the paradoxes of a strictly monolingual classroom is the 
idea that the goal of bilingualism is to be achieved via monolingual- 
ism. Cook (2001, p. 407) here distinguishes between two views of bilin- 
gualism: (1) coordinate bilingualism, in which the LI is to be kept 
separate from the second and (2) compound bilingualism, in which 
the two languages are to form one single system. Cook concludes on 
the basis of prior research (pp. 407-410) that we process the L2 in 
accordance with the compound model. Consequently, it is futile to 
discuss whether language teaching methodology should approve or 
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disprove of what we simply do. In that sense, a bilingual classroom, in 
which both the LI and the L2 are used, accommodates inevitable nat- 
ural inclinations. It also acknowledges the fundamental but often ne- 
glected difference between LI and L2 learners i.e., that L2 learners 
already know another language 

Although it is difficult to ascertain specific numbers, I would esti- 
mate that to date the majority of foreign language teachers believe, or 
at least profess, that the LI is to be avoided. Researchers such as Duff 
and Polio (1990) support this view (p. 162-163). A strict no-first- 
language policy, however, raises a number of questions, such as the 
following: 

(1) How does one define "language"? Is one to include mental speech or 
self-talk, such as referred to in the Vygotskyan tradition (e.g., Aljaafreh 
and Lantolf 1994; Lantolf and Appel 1994; McCafferty 1994; Anton 
and DiCamilla, 1998, 1999), for which at least beginning but perhaps 
even advanced learners (see Qi 1998) likely use their LI? Should one 
distinguish between written and oral language, as does Wells (1998, 
p.351) in his response to Anton and DiCamilla (1998)? Several studies 
show the benefits of planning written foreign language output in the 
LI (e.g., Devine, Railey, and Boshoff 1993; Kobayashi and Rinnert 
1994; Osbume 1986; Osbume and Harss-Covalski 1991; Qi 1998; 
Susser 1994). What about separating language reception from lan- 
guage production? Scholars here describe possible advantages of the 
LI in the development of foreign language receptive skills (e.g., Bacon 
1989; Bernhardt 1991; Kern 1994; Lee 1986; Swaffar 1988; Swaffar, 
Arens and Byrnes 1 99 1 )? 2 

(2) Is a no-first-language policy effective in the face of learners' and 
teaching assistants' strong convictions, possibly contrary to the policy? 
Most teaching assistants direct their own classes and hence ultimately 
decide whether and how to put into practice the program prescribed 
by their supervisors. Auerbach (1993, p. 14), Duff and Polio (1990), 
Zephir and Chirol (1993) show how difficult it is to alter, by mere 
edict, practices rooted in teachers' own convictions. Many of us are all 
too keenly aware of how many charades we come to observe every 
semester: Teaching assistants and students are apt to conspire in the 
reenactment of the “perfect,” albeit rather atypical class meeting for 
the sake of a visitor. The reigns of policy can be slipped quite easily, so 
policy ought to coincide with belief if possible. Moreover, just as pro- 
gram supervisors struggle to convince teaching assistants of their own 
wisdom and that of departmental rules, the teaching assistants them- 
selves face the same problem with their students. 
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With the advent of communicative, proficiency-oriented teaching, 
an approach which favors goals over specific methodological pre- 
scriptions, uncertainties have arisen, for both teachers and students. 3 
Some teachers find themselves in a methodological vacuum (e.g., Sato 
and Kleinsasser 1999, pp. 501-505). Students, for the most part, 
remain unaware of the theoretical considerations which drive lan- 
guage teaching and, consequently, learners have trouble interpreting 
what they experience in the classroom. As Platt and Brooks (1994) 
demonstrate, students interpret the parameters of communicative 
tasks according to their own beliefs and objectives. One may claim 
that such uncertainties are exactly what makes rules necessary. I 
would argue that uncertainties should lead to discussion and careful 
consideration, based on specific parameters, of the most important 
beliefs of the participants. 

(3) What is the rationale underlying a no-first-language policy? With this 
issue, we return to the core of the debate. Blyth (1995) argued against 
such a policy which contradicts the realities of the foreign language 
classroom as a diglossic speech community. In addition, one should 
carefully weigh the quantity and function of LI and L2 use. 

The Quantity of LI Use 

Researchers such as Charlene Polio and Patricia Duff (e.g., Polio 1994, 
pp. 154-1 55) have vehemently urged practitioners to restrict the use of 
the LI, particularly in foreign language settings. They view the use of 
the LI as diametrically opposed to that of the L2 and blame students' 
failure to transcend the intermediate level of proficiency to lack of L2 
input (p. 313). Duff and Polio (1990) measured the use of the L2 by 
teachers of thirteen different foreign languages at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. They were dissatisfied with the overall rela- 
tively low rate of L2 produced by the teachers. Duff and Polio im- 
plored teachers not to resort to LI use. Instead teachers were to adjust 
their L2 use to match the students' level of comprehension. In other 
words, Polio and Duff advocated input modification. But just as one 
may argue that it is better to forbid teachers (especially graduate stu- 
dents) the use of LI altogether, for fear that they may get carried away, 
so one may see similar dangers in the use of modified input. Moreover, 
the assumption that very low levels of LI use will lead to “better” L2 
use needs to be questioned with regard to not only teachers but also 
learners. Platt and Brooks (1994) show at numerous examples how 
students deal with or rather unravel a supposedly input-rich environ- 
ment. Without resorting to their LI, students still managed to evade 
meaningful second-language use. They interpreted tasks minimally, 
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i.e., they neglected interaction in favor of a quick solution to a given 
problem; they used single words and parataxis instead of taking more 
complete turns; and they communicated extensively with non-verbal 
means. Legenhausen (1991, p. 70) describes a “principle of balance”: 
Among (German) high school students of French, learners who used 
complex LI utterances in what had been intended as L2 conversations 
were more likely to use equally complex L2. Conversely, learners who 
interspersed their conversations with short and simple LI utterances 
relied on equally simple and short L2. 

In summary, LI and L2 use may not relate to each other in a 
simple equation. A sharp decrease in the use of the L 1 may not lead to 
an increase in either the quantity or the quality of the L2. In the same 
vein, poor L2 use cannot be attributed solely to occurrences of the LI. 

The Functions of LI 

Even if one accepts that LI does not necessarily deprive learners of ap- 
propriate amounts of L2 input and output, one still needs to examine 
other potential “intrusions” of the LI. Language fulfills certain func- 
tions, some of them particular to a classroom, such as giving instruc- 
tions and feedback, or practicing the language itself. Hancock (1997), 
for examples, describes how language learners — sometimes subcon- 
sciously — distinguish between “pedagogical” functions and “real” 
functions. The former cover rehearsal functions, such as language 
practice. The latter serve a purpose which has observable and often 
immediate consequences, that is, they serve true communicative 
needs. For example, instructions, explanations, social conventions, or 
feedback regulate the students' behavior and contribute directly to 
students' success, e.g., good grades. One could expect that students are 
more willing to take linguistic risks, i.e., use the L2, with “pedagogi- 
cal” functions. They may desire less ambiguity, i.e., more LI, for “real” 
functions. The LI would thus "intrude” in as far is it becomes the ve- 
hicle of “real” communication, and thereby relegates the L2 to perpet- 
ual rehearsal status. Indeed, other research supports this prediction. 

Self-Talk 

Hancock (1997, pp. 238-229) shows that learners use the LI when 
talking to themselves aloud. Piasecka (1986) describes how learners’ 
personae are rooted in their LI, through which they also organize 
thought. Blyth (1995, pp. 152-153) acknowledges that the LI cannot 
be banished from a learner’s mind; Platt and Brooks (1994, p. 506) ob- 
served episodes of self-talk as a means of mediating or redirecting 
one’s own activity. For Anton and DiCamilla (1998,1999), who adhere 
to a Vygotskian framework, self-talk ("private speech”) occurs 
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naturally in collaborative interaction among learners. Here, the LI 
“emerges not only as a device to generate content and to reflect on the 
material produced but, more importantly, as a means to create a social 
and cognitive space in which learners are able to provide each other 
and themselves with help throughout the task.” (1998, pp. 337-338). 
These themes of meta-talk, genuine interest in the message, and the 
social self recur in other studies. 

Meta-Talk 

Hancock (1997), Legenhausen (1991), and Platt and Brooks (1994), 
among others, document instances of learners who use the LI when 
they define situations or talk about instructions, procedures, or nego- 
tiation of turns. These same researchers show meta-language talk 
about linguistic gaps, questions, needs, etc., to be executed in the LI 
as well. Platt and Brooks (1994) observed that teachers frequently give 
directions in the LI. Many practitioners (e.g., Auerbach 1993) con- 
sider acceptable the use of the LI to talk about the task and the lin- 
guistic system itself. For Anton and DiCamilla (1998,1999) the LI is an 
important tool in scaffolding, i.e., in “semiotic interactions” (1998, p. 
319) in which an “expert and a novice [are] engaged in a problem solv- 
ing-task” (1998, p. 318). The LI here becomes the voice of the expert. 
Lastly, Qi (1998, p. 429) finds that his subject was likely to use the LI 
“to initiate a thinking episode" in composing tasks with “high-level 
knowledge demands” (p. 428). 

The " Real Message" 

For some learners, talk about the language, i.e., meta-talk, represents 
what they understand language learning to really be all about. Re- 
search indicates that learners generally use the LI when they want to 
fulfill genuinely communicative rather than pedagogical or practice 
functions (e.g., Hancock 1997; Legenhausen 1991). As a consequence, 
variables such as familiarity with the interlocutor and the inspira- 
tional force of the topic (Hancock 1997, p. 232), “breaking frame” (i.e., 
stepping outside ones persona prescribed by a part in a role play; Han- 
cock 1997, p. 229), or the strong desire to solve an intellectually chal- 
lenging task (Platt and Brooks 1994, p. 504) can compel learners to use 
the LI just as much as can the need to resolve local linguistic short- 
comings (e.g., Legenhausen 1991, p. 61). 

The Social Self 

Anton and DiCamilla (1998,1999) describe how the LI not only fulfills 
an intra-psychological, cognitive function but also an “intersubjec- 
tive”, social one (e.g., 1998, p. 327). Hancock (1997, p. 229) describes 
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how the LI is chosen for jokes or other attempts at relating to an in- 
terlocutor socially. Platt and Brooks (1994) document how foreign lan- 
guage teachers, whose LI is not English, sometimes deliberately use 
faulty English to establish an empathic connection with their stu- 
dents. Blyth (1995, pp. 152-153) and Collingham (1988) propose that 
the use of LI reduces learners' anxiety and validates them as complete, 
articulate persons. 

Other researchers argue from a broader, cultural context, i.e., how 
language learners must reconcile competing and sometimes conflict- 
ing personae and world views, respectively aligned with the LI and the 
L2. Lin (1999), in her study of four classes of Cantonese speakers 
learning English in Hong Kong, concludes that (p. 410) “what matters 
is not whether a teacher uses the LI or the L2 but rather how a teacher 
uses either language to connect with students and helps them trans- 
form their attitudes, dispositions, skills, and self-image — their habitus 
or social world.” The role of the LI in preserving one’s identity in lin- 
guistically and culturally fluid situations is further discussed by Cana- 
garajah (1999a and b). Similarly, Brown (1993, p. 513) speaks of a 
“(second) language ego” whose presence “can easily create within the 
learner a sense of fragility, defensiveness, and a raising of inhibitions.” 

Gassroom Management and Grammar 

The teacher’s goals nonewithstanding, for many students, the syllabus, 
grammar instruction and, ultimately, grades, represent the essence of 
the foreign language learning experience. In these contexts, Brucker 
(1992), Collingham (1988), and Piasecka (1986) recommend the use of 
the LI. Not surprisingly, researchers have paid close attention to the 
use of the LI in grammar teaching. 

Polio and Duff (1994, p. 322) report the following motivations for 
teachers to use the LI: a lack of cognates for grammar terms in En- 
glish 4 ; a great distance between the LI and the L2; the desire to cover 
material more quickly; and the difficulty of making the transition be- 
tween textbook grammar explanations in the LI and corresponding 
classroom work in the L2. So as to avoid the use of the LI, Duff and 
Polio (1990, pp. 162-163) recommend, among other solutions, for 
teachers to provide in the LI supplementary materials on grammar; to 
explicitly teach and then use grammatical terms in the L2; and to es- 
tablish brief periods in which students can use the LI for clarification 
purposes. These recommendations, however, may leave teachers bur- 
dened with the task of guiding their students from LI, skill-getting 
grammar instruction to L2, skill-using activities. 

Up to now we have examined LI use according to communicative 
objectives. However, additional distinctions are necessary. Blyth 
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(1995, pp. 155-157) describes three different basic patterns of LI/ L2 
distribution in bilingual education: (1) submersion/immersion; 
(2) separation (a diglossic approach); and (3) concurrent usage 
(random flip-flopping; concurrent translation; and preview/review 
techniques). Clearly, a functional distribution is relevant only for the 
second, the diglossic, approach. Moreover, an examination of func- 
tional language use also needs to consider the role of locality and set- 
ting, speaker, and speaker groupings. 

Locality 

Earlier we noted that the more learners distance themselves from the 
didactic goal, the more likely they are to use the LI. Similarly, practi- 
tioners often notice that the more directly a setting relates to in- 
structional purposes and the more closely it reflects the social structure 
of academia, the greater the perceived appropriateness of the L2. For 
example, few challenge the idea that the unmarked means of commu- 
nication in the foreign language classroom is the L2. Nevertheless, for 
many, the ringing bell and subsequent exit from the classroom signal 
an incentive to increase the use of the LI or to abandon the L2 alto- 
gether. In this regard, the classroom is perceived differently from the 
teachers office or from the rest of campus or from any other locality. 

Speaker and Speaker Groupings 

Polio and Duff (1994, p. 321) observe an “interactive effect” for the 
speaker role, in which a student begins speaking in the LI and the 
teacher responds or continues alike 5 . The underlying premise, also 
mentioned by Zephir and Chirol (1993), is that it is permissible for stu- 
dents but not teachers to initiate a switch into the LI. Duff and Polio 
( 1 990, p. 1 62) very specifically include among their recommendations 
that students be permitted to speak English when necessary. Generally, 
and probably because of hypotheses regarding role-modeling, linguis- 
tic need, and anxiety, students enjoy greater freedom in choosing the 
language of communication than do teachers. Speaker groupings con- 
stitute another variable. Whether a teacher addresses the whole class 
or an individual student (e.g., during peer work) will influence whether 
she or he uses the LI or the L2. Similarly, whether a student speaks 
with another in the open forum or in a pair activity will also corre- 
spond to different linguistic behaviors. 

In summary, distributional patterns of LI and L2 can be described 
according to certain language functions, encompassing, among 
others, the following: communicative objective, locality, speaker, and 
speaker groupings. 
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The study was conducted at the University of Wisconsin-Madison in 
the sixth and seventh weeks of classes of a fall semester so that stu- 
dents had had plenty of opportunity to assess typical language use in 
their respective courses. The 158 questionnaire items reflected con- 
stellations of variables which earlier research had proposed to influ- 
ence language choice (see Appendix A) 6 . These variables included 
discourse objectives, media, speakers, interlocutors, and localities. 
The items comprised four clusters: (1) student language use as ob- 
served by the students (36 items); (2) student language use as desired 
by the students (36 items); (3) teacher language use as observed by the 
students (43 items); and (4) teacher language use as desired by the stu- 
dents (43 items). Item clusters relating to student and teacher lan- 
guage use contained similar but not identical item sets because 
students and teachers are not expected to perform exactly the same 
functions. Nevertheless, mirror image formulations were preserved as 
much as reasonable, for purposes of later cross-comparisons. 7 Relia- 
bility (Cronbach) coefficients were computed for the questionnaire in 
its entirety and for each cluster separately. All reliability coefficients 
exceeded 0.9. The questionnaire offered a 5-point Likert scale re- 
sponse system, with the following distinctions: 1 = the LI is the most 
appropriate/commonly used language; 2 = the LI is more appropriate/ 
commonly used than the L2; 3 (the neutral score) = the LI and L2 are 
equally appropriate/commonly used; 4 = the L2 is more appropriate/ 
commonly used than the LI; 5 = the L2 is the most appropriate/com- 
monly used language. In sum, responses on the lower end of the scale 
implied a preference for the LI, responses on the higher end a prefer- 
ence for the L2 8 . These formulations did not solicit students’ agree- 
ment or disagreement with different propositions but instead asked 
them to choose from diametrically opposed positions or a neutral 
answer. 9 

Each instructor received a complete package of materials for each 
of their students: questionnaires, scantron sheets, and a letter which 
described the objective of this study and explained that responses 
would be strictly anonymous and in no way affect the students’ grades 
or the evaluation the teaching assistant would receive from the de- 
partment. 10 In accordance with the requirements of the university’s 
humans subjects review committee, teachers were free to choose 
whether their classes would participate in the study. If they chose to 
do so, they were encouraged to offer their students incentives (e.g., 
extra credit) for their participation. Instructors had a choice of 
administering the questionnaire during a 50-minute class period, or 
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alternatively, sending it home with students. It was stressed that a suf- 
ficient amount of time was necessary to ensure well-considered re- 
sponses. Participating instructors anonymously placed the completed 
materials in the researcher's mail-box. As an effect of this procedure, 
it is unclear exactly how many and which of the department’s teaching 
assistants took part with their classes. 11 Each student subject received 
a copy of the questionnaire and a computer-readable answer ("scan- 
tron”) sheet into which to enter responses. All but a few respondents 
were native speakers of English. Of a total of 330 respondents, 104 
were enrolled in the first year; 122 in the second; and 104 in the 
third. 12 This number constitutes a response rate of approximately 65% 
for each year of study. 

The department under investigation follows a communicative four- 
skills curriculum spanning the entire program. Three different faculty 
members supervise teaching assistants at each of the following levels, 
respectively: first and second semester; third and fourth semester; and 
fifth semester. 13 Teaching assistants receive extensive training at each 
new course level. The department has a non-specific policy with regard 
to the use of the LI, i.e., a little-known document sets forth that “no in- 
appropriate uses” are to occur, although there is no specification of 
what exactly this means. Generally, teaching assistants believe that 
they are expected to use increasingly less of the LI as they teach at 
higher levels. A seminar study conducted by a graduate and under- 
graduate student research team showed that teaching assistants indeed 
use progressively less LI, at least when observed by peers. 14 To judge 
from personal observations, classes vary in the relative occurrence of 
the LI not only by level but also by instructor and particular student 
group. Informal interviews with teaching assistants showed that some 
delineate LI use quite explicitly to their students and for themselves, 
e.g. , through time-outs, special signals, or an agreement spelled out at 
the beginning of the semester that the LI may be used for certain tasks. 
Other teaching assistants either said that they hardly use the LI at all 
or that they are unaware of the functions that LI plays in their class- 
rooms. It is generally true, however, that — at least in the presence of 
visitors — the LI is used quite sparingly. 

Analyses and Results 

The university's Center for Testing and Evaluation provided equip- 
ment and personnel for data analysis. Responses were treated and an- 
alyzed separately for each year of study (1, 2, 3) since differing 
proficiency levels may affect views on the appropriateness of LI. For 
the sake of clarity and brevity, analyses and results will be presented 
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together for all three levels for each of seven research questions. The 
level of statistical significance for all tests was set at p < .05. A sum- 
mative discussion of results, organized by research question, follows. 

Question 1 : Do students at three different levels of language study desire 
different degrees of LI as compared to L2 use, by students and teachers, 
respectively? Cluster means were computed for each of the twelve clus- 
ters (2 [observed and desired] x 2 [teacher and students] x 3 [years 1, 
2, 3]). A "cluster mean” corresponds with the sum total of the means 
of all items belonging to a cluster. 1 5 Table 1 shows the results of one- 
way analyses of variance, in which the three populations (year 1 , year 
2, year 3) were compared. Significant differences were found in each 
of these four categories: the language use desired for students and 
teachers, respectively (categories 1 & 2), and the language use ob- 
served for students and teachers, respectively (categories 3 & 4). As 
seen later in Tables 3a and 3b, there was a steady trend toward a pref- 
erence for the L2 as students progressed in their language learning. 16 

Question 2: How does desired language use relate to observed language 
use for students and teachers, respectively? Scores of items clusters re- 
porting on desired language use were correlated with scores of their 
matching counterparts on observed language use. Teacher and student 
language use were treated separately. Responses were analyzed in four 
ways: broken down by each year of study (1, 2, 3) and then taking all 
three years together. Table 2 shows the results. All correlations were 
significant but not very strong, although the correlation coefficients 
between desired and observed language use for both students and 
teachers gradually strengthened with an increase in year of study. 
These results leave open why exactly the strength of correlations be- 
tween desired and observed language use grew from year to year. Is it 
because students became more proficient so that both teachers and 
students began to come close to desired levels of L2 use? Or did stu- 
dents (and perhaps, teachers, too) become more realistic in their ex- 
pectations? Or both? We also note that students’ desired and observed 
language use correlated more strongly (in the students’ minds) than 
did teachers’, a point which is further pursued in Question 3. 

Question 3: Are gaps between desired and observed language use for stu- 
dents and teachers, respectively, significant? 17 Table 3a shows the re- 
sults of two-tailed, two-sample t-tests which compared cluster means 
of desired with that of observed language behavior, broken down by 
year of study. With one exception, significant differences between 
desired and observed language use were found for both, teachers and 
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students in the three populations. The direction of the gap, however, 
was different: Teachers were consistently found to tend toward the L2 
more strongly than their students desired. Students, by comparison, re- 
ported that they used the LI more than they themselves wanted to. 
Moreover, cluster means for desired and observed language use of both 
teachers and students increased gradually, i.e., tended more strongly 
toward the L2, with each year of study. The gap between 
cluster means of desired and observed teacher language use at 13.51 
(or, on average, .375 per item) was largest for second year, as com- 
pared to 5.91 (.164 per item) for year 3 and 4.23 (.118 per item) for year 
1 . Indeed the one comparison which yielded no significant difference 
concerned the desired versus observed language use of teachers in first 
year. The same comparison for year 3 did show a significant difference 
although the degree of statistical significance was substantially lower 
than for the remainder of comparisons. An explanation for these re- 
sults may be found in the curriculum: Whereas in year 1 much of lan- 
guage instruction centers around everyday situations, in year 2 (and 
then, 3) the focus switches to more intense work with authentic texts, 
often on abstract topics. Accordingly, teachers begin using language 
which is broader and less predictable in form and context. Thus, the re- 
sults pertaining to second year likely reflect transitional difficulties. 18 

The gap between cluster means for desired as compared to ob- 
served language use was larger for students than for teachers in each 
year of study. It was larger for year 1 students at 30.64 (or .713 per 
item) than for year 2 students at 17.58 (or .409 per item) or than year 
3 students at 20.04 (or .466 per item). It would have been misleading 
to calculate whether differences in the sum of means between teacher 
and student language use were significant because student and 
teacher clusters contained a different number and also slightly differ- 
ent types of items. 

In an additional step, I explored the following hypothesis: All sub- 
jects will find the LI and the L2 equally appropriate for all items in a 
cluster. 

In this assumption, each item would be assigned the neutral score, 
i.e., 3, by all respondents and hence show a mean of 3 for each item. 
The sum of null-hypothetical cluster means were computed by multi- 
plying the number of items in each cluster by 3. These null-hypothet- 
ical cluster mean sums were then compared with actual cluster mean 
sums, as shown in Table 3b. All but two comparisons showed the 
actual mean sum exceeding the null-hypothetical mean sum, i.e., an 
actual preference for the L2. The two exceptions were students 
observed language use in first year (99.56 as compared to 129) and in 
second year (124.30 as compared to 129). 
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Observed Student Lang. 

Use [Items 116-158] 99.56 129 30.29 124.38 129 36.22 149.36 129 32.24 
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Question 4: For which tasks do students express a particularly strong 
preference for the L2, i.e., which item have extremely high means? Items 
in each cluster were ranked, again separately by year of study Ex- 
tremely high scores were selected based on natural breaks. Rank num- 
bers progress from top-down, i.e., rank 1 signifies the highest ranking 
item. Table 4 shows students’ reports on the desired and observed lan- 
guage use of students as well as of teachers in the form of single item 
means. Items in boldface are those which hold extreme ranks in both 
desired and observed language use, i.e., identify a correspondence be- 
tween parallel items listed under two separate headings. 

With regard to teacher language use, a preference for the L2 (i.e., 
items with high means) concerned practice, review, and routines — in 
short, predictable and bounded language — and were shared between 
the desired and observed language use categories. However, in refer- 
ence to desired but not to observed language use, a preference for the 
L2 emerged for socially-oriented language. Overall, the types of items 
which were associated with a preference for L2 use by the teacher 
were remarkably consistent across the three years of study. When ex- 
amining the preference for L2 use by students, similar patterns 
emerged: Students' observed and desired language use in all three 
years centered around routines and limited, practice and review-type 
language use. Year 3 showed an expanded repertoire: Students re- 
ported using and desiring the L2 for more creative and unrestricted 
purposes, i.e., peer interaction and work with reading texts. In general, 
a preference for the L2 was present from year 1 but increased in scope 
and strength over the program sequence. By year 3, with the exception 
of observed student language use, item means lay well above 4.5. 

Question 5: For which tasks do students express a particularly strong 
preference for the LI, i.e., which items have extremely low means? Again, 
items in each cluster were ranked, broken down by year of study. Ex- 
tremely low scores were selected based on natural breaks. Table 5, 
mirror images of Table 4 in format, show students’ responses. How- 
ever, different from Tables 4a and 4b, rank numbers here are counted 
from the bottom up, i.e., rank 1 indicates the lowest ranking item. 
Again, items in boldface are those which hold extreme ranks in both 
desired and observed language use, i.e., identify a correspondence be- 
tween parallel items listed under two separate headings. 
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Table 4 

Items Tending toward the Second Language 
(Extremely High Item Means) 

Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 

n = 104 n = 122 n = 104 

Rank (mean) Rank (mean) Rank (mean) 

Students on Teacher Language Use 
Desired Language Use [Items 1-36] 



12. conducting grammar practice 


4 (4.02) 


5 (4.07) 


NA 


14. reviewing vocabulary 


2 (4.36) 


2 (4.32) 


3 (4.69) 


15. conducting vocabulary practice 


3 (4.24) 


3 (4.24) 


4 (4.67) 


16. making small talk with the class 


5 (3.85) 


4 (4.08) 


5 (4.59) 


22. talking to students as they do 
group or pair work 


NA 


NA 


1 (4.87) 


31. performing routines (greeting 
students, etc.) 


1 (4.41) 


1 (4.46) 


1 (4.87) 


Observed Language Use [Items 80-115] 

90. reviewing grammar NA 


3 (4.43) 


2 (4.80) 


91. conducting grammar practice 


4 (4.13) 


5 (4.426) 


NA 


93. reviewing vocabulary 


2 (4.27) 


2 (4.48) 


NA 


94. conducting vocabulary practice 


3 (4.22) 


3 (4.43) 


NA 


110. performing routines (greeting 


1 (4.42) 


1 (4.63) 


1 (4.90) 


students, etc.) 

Students on Student Language Use 

Desired Language Use [Items 37-79] 

39. when the class practices 

grammar 3 (3.88) 3 (4.05) 


3 (4.54) 


40. practicing grammar in peer 
work 


5 (3.86) 


5 (3.92) 


NA 


43. when the class practices 
vocabulary 


1 (4.01) 


2 (4.10) 


2 (4.60) 


44. practicing vocabulary in 
peer work 


4 (3.87) 


NA 


3 (4.54) 


60. in role play with each other 


NA 


4(4.03) 


3 (4.54) 


76. performing routines, such as 
greeting the teacher, etc. 


2 (3.93) 


1 (4.20) 


1 (4.63) 


Observed Language Use [Items 116— 
118. when the class practices 
grammar 


158] 

2 (3.57) 


2 (3.94) 


5 (4.41) 


122. when the class practices 
vocabulary 


1 (3.78) 


1 (3.99) 


2 (4.51) 


123. when they practice vocabulary 
in peer work 


4 (3.31) 


NA 


NA 
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Table 4 ( continued ) 





Year 1 
n = 104 
Rank (mean) 


Year 2 
n = 122 
Rank (mean) 


Year 3 
n = 104 
Rank (mean) 


142. when the teacher checks how 
well students comprehended 
a reading 


NA 


NA 


3 (4.46) 


144. when the class discusses issues 
raised in a reading 


NA 


NA 


1 (4.53) 


155. when performing routines, such 
as greeting the teacher 


3 (3.37) 


3 (3.80) 


4 (4.43) 



Table 5 

Items Tending toward the First Language (Extremely Low Item Means) 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


n = 104 


n = 122 


n = 104 


Rank (mean) 


Rank (mean) 


Rank (mean) 



Students on Teacher Language Use 

Desired Language Use [Items 1-36] 

3. explaining about an upcoming 



test 


2 (2.32) 


4 (2.60) 


NA 


4. explaining a test students are 


just taking 


3 (2.40) 


5 (2.77) 


NA 


6. explaining the syllabus at the 


beginning of the course 


1 (1.85) 


1 (2.27) 


NA 


10. talking about a new grammar 


point 


4 (2.45) 


NA 


NA 


35. in office hours 


6 (2.68) 


3 (2.58) 


1 (2.73) 


36. when s/he runs into students 


outside of class 

Observed Language Use [Items 80- 


5 (2.57) 
-115] 


2 (2.48) 


2 (2.97) 


85. explaining the syllabus at the 


beginning of the course 


3 (2.13) 


3 (2.78) 


NA 


114. in office hours 


2 (1.86) 


1 (1.99) 


1 (1.71) 


115. when s/he runs into students 


outside of class 


1 (1.75) 


2 (2.17) 


2 (1.85) 

{continued) 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 

n = 104 n = 122 n = 104 

Rank (mean) Rank (mean) Rank (mean) 



Students on Student Language Use 
Desired Language Use [Items 37-79] 



37. asking the teacher questions about 
a new grammar point 


4 (2.53) 


NA 




NA 


49. asking the teacher about 
instructions on a test 


1 (2.24) 


5 (2.66) 




NA 


50. asking the teacher about the 
syllabus or course 


2 (2.25) 


4 (2.65) 




NA 


67. discussing with the teacher 
(in class) how the course 
is going for them 


5 (2.54) 


NA 




NA 


77. in office hours 


6 (2.56) 


3 (2.63) 


2 


(2.80) 


78. when running into the teacher 
outside of class 


7 (2.63) 


2 (2.60) 


3 


(2.87) 


79. when running into each other 
outside of class 


3 (2.30) 


1 (2.12) 


1 


(2.20) 


Observed Language Use [Items 116-158] 

151. when giving written feedback on 

others’ written work 5 (1.52) 


NA 




NA 


153. when giving written feedback on 
others’ speaking 


4 (1.47) 


NA 




NA 


154. when giving oral feedback on 
others’ speaking 


6 (1.60) 


NA 




NA 


156. in office hours 


1 (1.22) 


1 (1.47) 


1 


(1.42) 


157. when running into the teacher 
outside of class 


2 (1.28) 


3 (1.61) 


3 


(1.56) 


158. when running into each other 
outside of class 


3 (1.33) 


1 (1.47) 


2 


(1.48) 



As for desired teacher language use, students in years 1 and 2 both 
preferred the LI when it came to explaining graded outcomes and 
meetings outside of class. Year 1 students also preferred the LI for the 
introduction of a grammar point. Year 3 students had restricted their 
first-language preferences to non-classroom based interactions. Look- 
ing at observed language use, teachers seemed to accommodate these 
expectations in years 1 and 2. In these years, teachers were said to ex- 
plain the syllabus in the LI, teachers at all three levels to use the LI 
outside of class. With regard to desired student language use, the pref- 
erence for the LI outside of class persisted through all three years. In 
addition, students in years 1 and 2 would have liked to ask questions 
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and discuss the course in their LI. This trend emerged in more items 
among year 1 than year 2 students. Year 1 students further named peer 
feedback as an activity in which they would like to use the LI. 

Question 6 How do learners at three different levels of language study 
vary in their language preferences for specific tasks? This question was 
to ascertain which functions or tasks showed an association between 
(assumed) language proficiency and language preference. Chi-square 
tests 19 were applied in the comparison of responses across the three 
populations for each item individually. To render the data more mean- 
ingful, the marginal scores on either side of the neutral score (i.e., 3) 
were collapsed so that scores of 1 and 2 were counted together as were 
scores of 4 and 5. The neutral score (3) was preserved. 

As Table 6 shows, only six out of 158 items failed to show signifi- 
cant distinctions among years 1,2, and 3. All but one of these items 



Table 6 

Items Which Did NOT Show Significant Differences (p > .05) 
Across the 3 Populations and Percentage of Subjects in 
Certain Response Categories 



Item 




Year 1 
n = 104 
(in %) 


Year 2 
n = 122 
(in %) 


Year 3 
n = 104 
(in%) 


12 The teacher should use [...] when 
conducting grammar practice. 


proL2 


79.80 


77.87 


90.38 


35 The teacher should use [...] in 
office hours. 


pro L2 


16.50 


13.93 


19.23 




neutral 


40.78 


41.80 


33.60 


77 Students should use [...] when 
visiting the teacher’s office hours. 


pro LI 


43.68 


40.49 


34.62 




pro L2 


13.59 


12.39 


24.04 


79 Students should use [...] when 
running into each other 
outside of class. 


proLl 


56.31 


59.84 


61.54 


115 The teacher typically uses [...] when 
s/he runs into students 
outside of class. 


pro LI 


43.48 


34.88 


37.09 




omitted 


33.65 


29.51 


40.38 


158 I (a student) typically use [...] 
when I run into other students 
outside of class. 


pro LI 


88.04 


82.30 


84.54 
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(the teacher conducting grammar practice) revealed a distinct prefer- 
ence for the LI. These were the same five items which described con- 
tact between the teacher and students or among students outside the 
classroom. For each item, the most pertinent distributions among 
scores are reported. The label “pro L2” refers to learners who assigned 
scores of 4 and 5; the label “pro LI” to learners who gave scores of 1 
and 2; and the label “neutral” to learners who preferred neither the LI 
nor the L2. 

Question 7: Which common features (functions) can be determined for 
those tasks for which learners express the same language preference 
at each of the three levels of language study ; respectively? This ques- 
tion sought to broaden the scope of the functional perspective from 
single items to item groups. Descriptions by functions were further 
connected with ranges of item means so as to explore an association 
between certain functions and a preference for either the L2 or the LI . 
To these ends, a principal component (factor) analysis using the vari- 
max rotation method with Kaiser normalization was carried out for 
each of the three populations (year 1, 2, 3), further separated by the 
four item clusters (desired and observed teacher and student language 
use). The results of the factor analysis can be viewed in Appendix B. 
Items which reached a coefficient of .3 were considered to be loading 
significantly on a factor. However, in many item clusters, definite nat- 
ural breaks occurred, i.e., a certain number of items correlated at 
levels much higher than .3 It was decided that in the interest of estab- 
lishing clear patterns, such breaks should be given proper considera- 
tion. 20 Table 7 displays the factors, now labeled, for desired teacher, 
observed teacher, desired student, and observed student language use, 
respectively. The order in which the factors are listed reflects the order 
of item means for each. Since not all items assigned to a factor shared 
the exactly same mean score, it was decided that the low end of the 
item mean range would be used for comparison. 21 In the instance of 
two factors showing the same low item means, the order of listings 
was based on the upper range, i.e., factors whose upper range of item 
means was higher follow those whose upper range of item means was 
lower. The different shadings in the Tables reflect where the low ends 
of the item mean ranges fall: in the realm of the LI; in neutral terri- 
tory; or in the realm of the L2. 

Further, if similarly-labeled factors emerged in each of the four 
language use categories (clusters), their item means were compared. 
Based on these comparisons, one can assess how the same factor cor- 
responds to different or similar language use preferences for teachers 
and students and for desired and observed language use. If two 
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Table 7 

Factors by the Low-End of Their Item Mean Range 



Low-End Desired Teacher Observed Teacher Desired Student Observed Student 

Mean Language Use Language Use Language Use Language Use 



Year 1 

1 

1*3 outside class 

1-5 giving feedback 

L8 outside class socializing 

2 asking about 

background & 
instructions 
asking about gram- 
mar & vocabulary 
text comprehension 
& discussion 



2.1 




explanation 






2.2 






qu. re background 
& instructions 




2.3 


organization 








2.5 






grammar questions 




2.6 

2.7 


outside class 


feedback 


chance encounters 
giving peer feedback 
requesting feedback 
& directions 


group & pair work 




2.8 


testing & new 
grammar 








2.9 


feedback 




socializing 




3 


background 


directions about 


interaction 






information 


tests 






3.2 


comprehension 
& discussion 






peer practice 


3.3 


socializing 


comprehension 


check & discussion 




3.4 

3.6 




hand outs 
socializing 




grammar practice 


3.8 


practice 




practice 




4 




practice & review 










Year 2 






1 

1.5 

2 








outside class 


2.2 




outside class 




giving feedback 


2.5 




outside class 




2.6 


evaluation 




outside class 


asking for 
directions & 
instructions 



{continued) 
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Table 7, Year 2 ( continued ) 



Low-End 


Desired Teacher 


Observed Teacher 


Desired Student 


Observed Student 


Mean 


Language Use 


Language Use 


Language Use 


Language Use 


2.8 






socializing with teacher in class 


2.9 






giving feedback 




3 






asking about 


asking about 








language production 
asking about language 


background 








structure 




3.1 


check 


feedback on 
speaking 


socializing 




3.2 

3.3 


feedback 


requesting 
back ground info 




peer practice text 
comprehension & 
discussion 




3.4 


comprehension 
& discussion 




comprehension check 




3.6 


practice 








3.7 


socializing 




practice 




3.8 




explaining about A 
test; video & audio 
hand-outs 






3.9 




socializing 






4 




review & 
explanation 










Year 3 




1 

1.7 




outside class 




outside class 


2 

2.2 








giving feedback 


2.7 


outside class 




outside class 




2.8 








peer interaction 


3.2 


explanation 






video&audio 


3.3 


evaluation 


video & audio 




3.5 




feedback 






3.6 


practice 




giving feedback 
grammar 


peer practice 
asking &socializing 


3.7 






requesting feedback 








& directions 


with the teacher 


3.8 






socializing 




3.9 


feedback 








4 

4.1 






comprehension check 


grammar practice 


4.2 


comprehension 

check 








4.3 


socializing 








4.4 


discussion 


grammar practice 
& vocabulary; 
grammar & testing 


practice 




4.5 




socializing 






4.7 




managing peer 
work texts 
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compared factors reflected a minimum difference of .5 in their low- 
end means, they will be referred to as differentials. In contrast, dif- 
ferences which do not exceed .2 will be considered matches . 22 Clearly, 
these findings are not conclusive but they do suggest interesting 
patterns. Most pertinently, they complement and support results of 
previous analyses. 

General Observations 

As a result of entering factor labels in a sequence determined by low- 
end means, Table 7 could potentially give the visual impression of a 
pronounced preference for the LI, i.e., with most entries in the upper 
half of the scale. 23 In fact, there is a gradual increase in the number of 
entries in the 3 and 4 (i.e., L2) range as learners progress from year 1 
to year 2 to year 3. The category of low-end means of 4 and above, 
however, does not expand noticeably until year 3. One also notes that 
the factor labeled outside class (and its parallel entry chance encoun- 
ters outside class) consistently hovers in low ranges, i.e., between 1.3 
and 1.7. Moreover, fluctuations with regard to this label reflect no 
chronological order at all, i.e., do not correspond with the year of 
study. For example, in the category of desired teacher language use, the 
factor outside class corresponds with low-end means of 2.6 for year 1, 
2.5 for year 2, and 2.7 for year 3. Factors relating to practice occupy 
the other, higher end of the scale, beginning with year 1 already. More 
specifically, items comprised under this label deal with form-focused 
practice, such as that pertaining to grammar and vocabulary. Clearly, 
in such a context, the use of the L2 is essential, even indispensable, but 
at the same time unlikely to be creative or spontaneous. 

Tolerance of Asymmetric Interactions 

Comparisons between low-end means of factors pertaining to desired 
student and desired teacher language use in the context of socializing 
yielded differentials of at least .5. Such differences imply that students 
may tolerate or even seek different standards of language use for them- 
selves as compared to their teachers. To demonstrate, the preferences 
of year 1 students tended more strongly toward the LI in their own so- 
cializing language (a low-end mean of 1.8) than in that of their teach- 
ers (low-end mean of 3.3). Similar differentials were found for year 2 
and year 3 students, with low-end means of 3.1 and 3.8, respectively, 
for socializing by students as compared to 3.7 and 4.3, respectively, for 
socializing by teachers. This differential may indicate students’ persis- 
tent willingness to place the conversational burden on teachers so that 
teachers, for example, ask questions in the L2 and students respond in 
the LI. Differentials between students and teachers were not only 
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found for desired but also observed language use. Language use outside 
class (year 1; year 2); giving feedback (year 1, year 2; year 3); checking 
comprehension and engaging in discussions (year 1); and the teacher 
giving directions about a test as compared to students asking about in- 
structions (year 1) all fell into this category. In all areas, teachers were 
observed to tend more strongly toward the L2 than were the students. 

Dissatisfaction with Students' Language Use 

Students across all three years reported using less L2 than desired, 
particularly in these contexts: asking grammar questions (year 1); 
grammar [practice ] (year 3); giving feedback (years 2 and 3); and lan- 
guage use outside class (years 2 and 3) 

Dissatisfaction with Teachers' Language Use 

Whereas mismatches between students’ desired and observed language 
use consistently resulted from using too little L2, a more ambivalent 
situation presents itself with regard to the teachers. Similarly to how 
students had assessed their own actions, they expressed a desire for 
their teachers to use the L2 outside the classroom to a greater extent 
than observed (year 1 and year 3). At the same time, a juxtaposition of 
desired language use for discussing evaluative procedures with how 
teachers were observed to actually explain about a test showed that year 
2 and 3 students would have liked to hear more LI. 

Satisfaction with Students' Language Use 

Students in year 2 reported a good match between their desired and 
their observed language use in two areas: comprehension check and re- 
lated discussions and asking about background information. 

Satisfaction with Teachers' Language Use 

Students appeared to feel comfortable with their teachers’ observed 
language use in socializing (years 1, 2, 3); checking comprehension and 
leading related discussions (year 1); practice (year 1); and giving feed- 
back (years 1 and 2). 

Similarities between Language Use Desired for 

Students and Desired for Teachers 

Similar expectations regarding LI as compared to L2 use were held of 
teachers and students in the following contexts: teachers giving feed- 
back and students giving and receiving feedback (years 1 and 2); stu- 
dents requesting clarification and teachers doing organizational work 
(year 1); language outside class (years 1, 2, 3); and comprehension 

checks (year 3). 

O 

ERIC 
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Similarities between Language Use Observed for 
Students and Observed for Teachers 

Students observed that they chose the L 1 or the L2 in patterns similar 
to those of their teachers in the following contexts: students asking and 
teachers explaining (year 1); activities surrounding video and audio 
tapes (year 3); and language outside class (year 3). 

Combined with earlier findings, students appeared to use the 
L2 less than they wanted to and observed their teachers to use the L2 
more than desirable. Students also seemed to care little about symme- 
try between their interactional work and that of their teachers. They 
did not strive to mirror their teachers in conversational roles or choice 
of language. Indeed, students did not see the classroom as a social 
arena at all. For example, their response patterns allow for grouping 
socializing with repetitive activities, which helps explain why the re- 
ported language for these types of activities tends to be the L2, for both 
teachers and students from year 1 on. Students also seem to tell us that 
communication in the classroom is really about evaluation and 
“knowledge”, which, in turn, means the structure of the language. And 
genuine communication, in the students’ eyes, is best conducted in the 
LI. Overall, these findings will please few language teachers. Even 
fewer will be suprised. Despite an increase in observed L2 use with 
each level of enrollment, the profession and these students appear sep- 
arated in their views of what the communicative classroom is all about. 

Limitations 

Apart from the inherent shortcomings of self-reported data, described 
earlier, other administrative issues may have affected the outcome. For 
example, individuals may have dedicated more or less time to the com- 
pletion of the questionnaire. The environment (inside, outside class) in 
which the answers were given, too, may have exercised some influence. 
For example, in class, students may recall their own, their peers’ and 
their teacher's usual behaviors more readily but then again, may not be 
able to spend as much time thinking about the questions. Moreover, it 
is difficult to ascertain how the number and scope of items allow for a 
comprehensive and adequately differentiated assessment of actually 
occurring behaviors. One may argue that the large number of items 
could have caused test fatigue. Formulations of the items and the 
scales can never be guaranteed to yield identical readings among sub- 
jects or between subjects and the researcher. Neither the items nor the 
scale could give proper consideration to qualitatively or quantitatively 
precise distinctions between LI versus L2 use. The format precluded 
respondents from accounting for different boundaries at which 
switches take place, i.e., at the discourse, paragraph, sentence, or 
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word levels. Cross-linguistic permeation or instances of code-mixing 
were also ignored. For example, students may substitute LI words but 
embed them in a L2 matrix, i.e., through the use of L2 morphology. 
The extent of deliberateness with which LI and L2 phonology overlap 
remains uncertain. Indeed, no type of language use beyond the strictly 
verbal has been addressed here. Distinctions between rote and creative 
language use can only be deduced from context and remain specula- 
tive. Contrasts between LI and L2 scripts, formulaic language and 
general pragmatic concerns, have been ignored altogether. The re- 
spective roles of the LI and L2 in mental speech or self- talk were not 
investigated, either. 

Finally, as described earlier, this study draws on a specific sample 
of students. A number of special characteristics need to be considered 
when projecting these results onto potential outcomes for other 
populations: 

1. The homogeneity of the population at hand was much greater 
than is typical of many other college campuses: Participants 
widely shared the same LI (English). Nearly all were of tradi- 
tional college age. Most were of European descent and had had 
their previous German class in high school, regardless of their 
current level of enrollment 23 . They were almost evenly dis- 
tributed between males and females. Few of the participants 
will major in the L2. 

2 . The specific LI (English) and L2 (German) may affect code- 
switching behavior, for at least three reasons: Professional or- 
ganizations and training pertaining to individual foreign 
languages often create a language-specific teaching canon of 
sorts. As a result, certain tenets about good language pedagogy 
develop which distinguish the teaching of a given foreign lan- 
guage from that of another. Schulz et al. (2002) describe how 
the different foreign-language departments at the same institu- 
tion (University of Califomia-Berkeley) follow a variety of prac- 
tices with regard to LI use. Also, the linguistic relatedness 
between two languages as well as language contact and the fre- 
quency of mutual or unidirectional borrowings between two 
given languages in authentic situations influence the accept- 
ability and hence the likelihood and nature of code switching in 
instructional settings. The structure of a given L2 may influ- 
ence code-switching behavior as well. Poulisse and Bongaerts 
(1994), for example, found that content and function words are 
associated with different types of code switching when speak- 
ers of Dutch learn English. 
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3. Departmental characteristics deserve attention, especially the 
fact that the department under investigation has no explicit 
policy prohibiting the use of LI. This very circumstance made 
the study possible and influenced the results. Moreover, de- 
partmental faculty vary as to how and how often they supervise 
teachers, i.e., whether and how they make teachers follow con- 
crete instructions about teaching and testing. The degree of in- 
dependence teachers enjoy in setting their own policies 
probably corresponds to their professional status. The depart- 
ment described here is unique in that virtually all of its first- 
and second-year and many of its third-year courses are taught 
by teaching assistants. 

It is not only difficult to generalize from particular student and 
teacher populations but these groups themselves can be divided into 
various subgroups. As discussed earlier, particularly in the absence of 
a departmental LI policy, the characteristics of a speech community 
and its broader context become determining factors in the linguistic 
behavior of participants. Further analyses by sub-groups (e.g., teacher 
and student gender; native speaker status of the teacher; experience 
abroad, etc.) will no doubt provide a greater level of sophistication. 

In sum, the results presented here refer to a specific sample — 
which itself is painted in rather broad brush strokes — and correspond 
to certain modes of administration and design. This study does not 
claim universality and cannot point to unambiguous conclusions. 

Final Considerations 

The students in this sample clearly viewed their speech community, 
the classroom, as diglossic. This functional divide generally appor- 
tioned the most pressing and genuine communicative purposes to the 
LI. Moreover, instances in which "real” communication was carried 
out in the L2 often involved asymmetric interactions, with the teacher 
and students playing distinctly different roles. It is unclear whether 
this functional split or the communicative asymmetry are dead ends 
or merely transitional stages before students advance to a more equi- 
table and broader participation in the L2. Although participants in this 
study overall expressed a stronger preference for the L2 as the enroll- 
ment level increased, some core functions remained firmly associated 
with the LI. Sociolinguistic research (Barbour and Stevenson 1990, p. 
218-261) tells us that societal bilingualism tends to be stable, i.e., not 
develop into monolingualism, as long as it is paired with diglossia. 
One concludes that as long as the LI is associated with particular 
functions, it will persist in the L2 clasSLoom. 
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How should language program policies respond to the projected 
inevitability of diglossia in the classroom? Should one simply ban the 
LI, that is, if one believes that such a policy can be enforced in fact 
(see the considerations described earlier in the paper)? Without a con- 
comitant increase in L2 proficiency, the enforced exclusive use of the 
LI will mean that certain language functions will have to be reduced 
in scope or eliminated altogether. 

Perhaps it is time to ask which models we want to guide our cur- 
ricular decisions. The currently preferred model, the (near-)exclusive 
reliance on the L2, hypothesizes a monolingual in-the-making. 
It deliberately disregards the stark differential between a learner’s 
quite limited L2 capabilities and the learner’s fully-developed LI. Yet, 
the standard bilingual, diglossic model does not fit well, either. Our 
classrooms are diglossic but our learners are not equally fluent in both 
languages. Usually only one member of the classroom speech com- 
munity, the teacher, is a full-fledged bilingual. Since the teacher also 
holds the most powerful position in the class and commonly takes the 
most and the longest turns, asymmetric communication becomes all 
but inevitable. 

The current model also draws inaccurate parallels between the L2 
classroom and the target-language environment. On the one hand, it 
proclaims an inaccurate similarity between the two by downplaying 
the evaluative context and the obvious power differential between the 
interlocutors (students; teacher). On the other hand, the model pro- 
motes an inaccurate difference by dismissing the use of the class’s 
lingua franca, the LI. Would not native speakers who know a visitor’s 
LI be considered rude if they insisted on the use of their native lan- 
guage in the face of severe communication problems? How can we 
expect our students to believe in a truly communicative classroom 
when communication takes a backseat to the strictures of language 
policy? 

I am not suggesting that we should conduct our L2 classes in the 
LI and simply hold a social hour. I do argue, however, that we are pre- 
tending when we tell our students that a monolingual environment 
filled with monolingual speakers is authentic, according to any real- 
life norms. Our students see through this pretense and behave ac- 
cordingly. Many of us have witnessed students sacrifice the message 
for the sake of a particular medium. In many more cases, we will never 
know the gap between what a learner says or writes and what the 
learner really means. The L2 classroom represents a unique speech 
community in need of unique rules. If we want our students to asso- 
ciate the L2 with genuine communication, we need to incorporate it 
in equally genuine ways in our classrooms. And genuine inclusion 
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will rely on norms which develop naturally, alongside those imposed 
by policies. 

Notes 

1. Low (1999) offers a detailed description of how wording and interpreta- 
tion by respondents influence the outcome of questionnaire studies. 

2. Beauvois (1998) further describes how electronic media have affected 
code-switching behaviors in foreign language communication. 

3. See Whitley (1993) for an in-depth discussion on this issue. 

4 . For a more thorough discussion on the matter of second versus LI use for 
teaching grammatical terminology see Borg (1999). 

5 . In the same study, Polio and Duff showed a lack of accommodating be- 
havior on part of the teacher, i.e., they observed few instances in which 
teachers used English because their students did not comprehend. The re- 
searchers attributed this insight to teachers' possibly simplifying their lan- 
guage use so as to prevent non-comprehension. 

6. It had been previously piloted with a group of fifth-semester students who 
then did not participate in the study itself. Minor modifications in word- 
ing were made as a result. The revised version was shown to all teachers 
who were invited to participate in the study. Based on the instructors’ 
comments, the wording of some items was altered once more. 

7 . Items 40 and 57 and items 44 and 58 (pertaining to desired student lan- 
guage use) and items 119 and 136 and items 123 and 137 (pertaining to ob- 
served student language use) are nearly identical to each other. They were 
used to cross-check whether students were paying attention during com- 
pletion of the questionnaire, i.e., whether they assigned near-identical 
scores — which they did. 

8. The exact wording for the students referred not to “LI” but English and 
German instead of "L2”. 

9 . Please refer to Low (1996) for a discussion of potentially prejudicial ques- 
tionnaire formulations. 

10 . All but one instructor (i.e., in one of the third-year courses) were graduate 
student teaching assistants. The one instructor who was not a teaching as- 
sistant did not hold a tenure-track position. 

11. There is, however, the possibility that teaching assistants who felt confi- 
dent that their use of LI versus L2 adhered to the department’s policy (see 
later in the text) were more likely to participate. This could have resulted 
in students' reporting that their teachers use smaller amounts of LI than 
may be typical of the whole group of instructors. 

12. Some of the more striking demographics of participants include the fol- 
lowing: 70.35% had had their last German class in high school (a reflec- 
tion of the retro-credit policy described also in note #24); 78.05% had 
received a last course grade of A; 58.96% were female but an even greater 
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percentage, 81.8%, were taught by a female teacher; 22.71% of had a 
native speaker teacher; only 7.15% had chosen or intended to major in a 
language; 95.8% were 23 years of age or younger; and 52.2% had never 
been to a German-speaking country, with 13.74% of the total sample ex- 
pressing no intention of ever visiting one. 

13 . The researcher supervises third and fourth semester courses. 

14 . Reifsnyder and Rocheford (2000) 

15. The sum of means was given preference over a calculation of a "mean of 
means” because of the discontinuous nature of the data. 

16 . It must be emphasized that this was not a longitudinal study. For the sake 
of simplicity, as we discuss results we will refer to "students progressing 
through the language sequence”. However, we really are looking at three 
distinct populations, each enrolled at a different level. 

17 . In future research, when comparing four groups of items (two for teach- 
ers; two for instructors) with different groups of items for the groups, all 
scores should be converted to standard scores in order to assure more ac- 
curate comparison. 

18 . See Harlow and Muyskens (1994) and Tschimer (1996) for further discus- 
sions of the specific challenges of second-year foreign-language instruction. 

19 . In order to attenuate Type I error rate resulting from multiple Chi Square 
tests, in future research a stricter criterion than .05 should be used. 

20 . In future research, items not meeting the .3 level should not be 
considered. 

21. This method reflects the lowest common denominator within a factor. An 
alternative method would have been to compute item means within a 
group of items united by a factor. This approach was not used for the fol- 
lowing reasons, all related to the fear of giving an undue impression of 
precision which such a calculation could not realistically achieve: (1) as 
mentioned, different factors reflect different degrees of correlations; this 
calls into questions whether the mean of means would be meaningful 
across factors; (2) the number of items subsumed under a given factor 
varied, from 2 to 13, so that the mean of means would have reflected dif- 
ferent degrees of representativeness; and (3) it is probably most useful to 
know the learners' “bottom line”, i.e., the lowest threshold at which they 
decide which language to use. 

22 . The selection of .5 and .2 as boundaries was motivated by natural breaks 
in the data. 

23 . Factor labels with identical names across the four item-cluster categories 
(desired and observed student language use; desired and observed teacher 
language use) do not necessarily denote the exact same set of items be- 
cause the four clusters had been analyzed separately. For this reason, no 
statistical tests could be used to compare means assigned to factor labels 
across categories. Instead, given factor labels were compared based on 
natural breaks. 
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24. This university has a system of “retro-credits", whereby students receiving 
a letter grade of at least B in a foreign language class receive credit for all 
earlier courses in the sequence. This system helps students satisfy elective 
credit requirements without incurring additional time or money expendi- 
tures. As a result, third-year (as well as many second-year) courses are 
populated by students who have had instruction in a given foreign lan- 
guage in high school or at another university and now come to reap the 
benefits of their earlier work. 
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APPENDICES 

Appendix A: The Questionnaire 

Which language should the teacher use ... ? 

1. when explaining what students should do at home 

2. when going over homework which had been assigned for today 

3. when explaining about an upcoming test 

4. when explaining a test students are just taking 

5. when reviewing a past test 

6. when explaining the syllabus at the beginning of the course 

7. when explaining background information before a reading assignment 

8. when explaining background information before playing an audio or video tape 

9. when explaining about the culture in general i.e. not directly related to an 
assignment 

10. when talking about a new grammar point 

11. when reviewing grammar that the class has already covered earlier 

12. when conducting grammar practice 

13. when introducing new vocabulary 

14. when reviewing vocabulary which the class has already covered earlier 

15. when conducting vocabulary practice 

16. when making small talk with the class 

17. when joking with the class 

18. when making small talk with a particular student (in class) 

19. when joking with a particular student (in class) 

20. when asking students (in class) about how the course is going for them 

21. when giving directions for group or pair work 

22. when going around and talking to students as they do group or pair work 
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23. when checking students’ comprehension of a reading assignment 

24. when checking students’ comprehension of an audio or video tape 

25. when leading a discussion on issues raised in an audio or video tape 

26. when leading a discussion on issues raised in a reading text 

27. when giving written feedback on students’ written work 

28. when giving oral feedback on students’ written work in speaking 

29. when giving written feedback on students’ speaking performance 

30. when giving oral feedback on students’ speaking performance 

31. when performing routines such as greeting students saying which page to look 
at etc. 

32. on grammar hand outs 

33. on vocabulary hand outs 

34. on hand outs for interaction (e.g. role-play discussion etc.) 

35. in office hours 

36. when s/he runs into students outside of class chance 



Which language should the students use ... ? 

37. when asking the teacher questions about a new grammar point 

38. when asking the teacher questions in a grammar review 

39. when the class practices grammar 

40. when practicing grammar with other students in group or pair work 

41. when asking the teacher questions about new vocabulary 

42. when asking the teacher questions in a vocabulary review 

43. when the class practices vocabulary 

44. when practicing vocabulary with other students in group or pair work 

45. when asking the teacher as s/he explains about the background for a reading text 

46. when asking the teacher as s/he explains about the background for an audio or 
video tape 

47. when asking the teacher about general cultural issues 

48. when asking the teacher about instructions on a homework assignment 

49. when asking the teacher about instructions on a test 

50. when asking the teacher about the syllabus or course 

51. when asking the teacher about instructions for group or pair work 

52. when discussing instructions for group or pair work with other students 

53. when asking the teacher about how to express something with good grammar 

54. when asking the teacher about which word to use 

55. when asking other students about how to express something with good grammar 
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56. when asking other students about which word to use 

57. when they practice grammar in groups or pairs 

58. when they practice vocabulary in groups or pairs 

59. when they discuss issues in groups or pairs 

60. when they engage in role play with each other 

61. when they solve problems in groups or pairs 

62. when they review each other’s work 

63. when the teacher checks how well they comprehended a reading 

64. when the teacher checks how well they comprehended an audio or video tape 

65. when the class discusses issues raised in a reading text 

66. when the class discusses issues raised in an audio or video tape 

67. when they discuss with the teacher (in class) how the course is going for them 

68. when making small talk with the teacher (in class) 

69. when making small talk with each other (in class) 

70. when joking with the teacher (in class) 

71. when joking with each other (in class) 

72. when giving written feedback on other students’ written work 

73. when giving oral feedback on other students’ written work in speaking 

74. when giving written feedback on other students’ speaking performance 

75. when giving oral feedback other students’ speaking performance 

76. when performing routines, such as greeting the teacher & each other, asking 
which page the class is on, etc. 

77. when visiting the teacher’s office hours 

78. when running into the teacher outside of class, by chance 

79. when running into each other outside of class, by chance 

Which language does the teacher use .... ? 

80. when explaining what students should do at home 

81. when going over homework which had been assigned for today 

82. when explaining about an upcoming test 

83. when explaining a test students are just taking 

84. when reviewing a past test 

87. when explaining background information before playing an audio or video tape 

88. when explaining about the culture in general, i.e., not directly related to an 
assignment 

89. when talking about a new grammar point 

90. when reviewing grammar that we have already covered earlier 
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91. when conducting grammar practice 

92. when introducing new vocabulary 

93. when reviewing vocabulary which .we have already covered earlier 

94. when conducting vocabulary practice 

95. when making small talk with the class 

96. when joking with the class 

97. when making small talk with a particular student (in class) 

98. when joking with a particular student (in class) 

99. when talking with students (in class) about how the course is going for them 

100. when giving directions for group or pair work 

101. when going around and talking to students as they do group or pair work 

102. when checking students’ comprehension of a reading assignment 

103. when checking students’ comprehension of an audio or video tape 

104. when leading a discussion on issues raised in an audio or video tape 

105. when leading a discussion on issues raised in a reading text 

106. when giving written feedback on students’ written work 

107. when giving oral feedback on students’ written work in speaking 

108. when giving written feedback on students’ speaking performance 

109. when giving oral feedback on students’ speaking performance 

110. when performing routines, such as greeting students, saying which page to look 
at, etc. 

111. on grammar hand outs 

112. on vocabulary hand outs 

113. on hand outs for interaction (e.g., role-play, discussion, etc.) 

114. in office hours 

115. when s/he runs into students outside of class, by chance 

Which language do you (a student) use .... ? 

116 when I ask the teacher questions about a new grammar point 

117. when I ask the teacher questions in a grammar review 

118. when the class practices grammar 

119. when I practice grammar with other students in group or pair work 

120. when I ask the teacher questions about new vocabulary 

121. when I ask the questions in a vocabulary review 

122. when the class practices vocabulary 

123. when I practice vocabulary with other students in group or pair work 

124. when I ask the teacher as s/he explains about the background for a reading text 
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125. when I ask the teacher as s/he explains about the background for an audio or 
video tape 

126. when I ask the teacher about general cultural issues 

127. when I ask the teacher about instructions on a homework assignment 

128. when I ask the teacher about instructions on a test 

129. when I ask the teacher about the syllabus or course 

130. when I ask the teacher about instructions for group or pair work 

131. when I discuss instructions for group or pair work with other students 

132. when I ask the teacher about how to express something with good grammar 

133. when I ask the teacher about which word to use 

134. when I ask other students about how to express something with good grammar 

135. when I ask other students about which word to use 

136. when I practice grammar in groups or pairs 

137. when I practice vocabulary in groups or pairs 

138. when I discuss issues in groups or pairs 

139. when I engage in role play with other students 

140. when I solve problems in groups or pairs 

141. when I review other students’ work 

142. when the teacher checks how well students comprehended a reading 

143. when the teacher checks how well students comprehended an audio or video 
tape 

144. when the class discusses issues raised in a reading text 

145. when the class discusses issues raised in an audio or video tape 

146. when the class discusses with teacher (in class) how the course is going 

147. when I make small talk with the teacher (in class) 

148. when I make small talk with other students (in class) 

149. when I joke with the teacher (in class) 

150. when I joke with other students (in class) 

151. when I give written feedback on students’ written work 

152. when I give oral feedback on students’ written work in speaking 

153. when I give written feedback on students’ speaking performance 

154. when I give oral feedback on students’ speaking performance 

155. when I perform routines, such as greeting the teacher & other students, asking 
which page the class is on, etc. 

156. when I visit the teacher’s office hours 

157. when I run into the teacher outside of class, by chance 

158. when I run into other students outside of class 
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Appendix B: Results of Factor Analyses 
(Years 1, 2, 3) with Item Mean Ranges 



Factor 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 




Cluster 1 [items 1. 


-36.1: Desired Teacher Lanauaae Use 


1 


practice (.7) 


practice (.7) 


socializing (.8) 




[11, 12, 14, 15,31] 


[12, 13, 14, 15] 


[16,17,18,19] 




[means 3.8, 4, 4.4, 4.2, 4.4]] 


[means 4.1, 3.6, 4.3, 4.2]] 


[means 4.3-4.6] 


2 


socializing in class (.8) 


socializing (.8) 


evaluation (.7) 




[16,17, 18, 19] 


[16,17,18,19] 


[1,2, 3, 4] 




[means 3.3-3.8] 


[means around 4] 


[means 3.3-4.2] 


3 


background information (.7) 


feedback (.7) 


feedback (.8) 




[7,8] 


[27,28,29,30] 


[27,28,29,30] 




[means of 3.0] 


[means 3.2-3.3] 


[means 3.9-4.2] 


4 


feedback (.8) 


comprehen. & discuss. (.7) 


practice (.6) 




[27,28,29, 30] 


[23,24,25,26] 


[10,11,12,32,33,34] 




[means 2. 9-3.0] 


[means 3.4-3.8] 


[means of 3.6-4.2] 


5 


comprehen. & discussion (.7) 


evaluation(.5) 


comprehen. check (.7) 




[23, 24, 25, 26] 


[L2,3,4,5] 


[23,24] 




[means 3.2-3.3] 


[means 3, 3.6, 2.6, 2.8, 3.3] 


[means of 4.2] 


6 


testing & new grammar (.5) 


check (.3) 


discussion (.8) 




[4,5,10] 


[2,5,7,8,10,11,12,22,34] 


[25,26] 




[means of 2. 8-3.1] 


[means 3.6, 3.3, 3.3, 3.4, 3.1, 
4, 3.8, 3.6] 


[means of 4.4] 


7 


organization (.3) 


outside class (.8) 


outside class (.7) 




[1, 3, 5, 6, 20] 


[35,36] 


[35,36] 




[means of 2. 3-3.1] 


[means of 2.6 & 2.5] 


[means of 2.7 & 2.9] 


8 


outside class (.6) 
[35, 36] 

means of 2.6 & 2.5] 




explanation (.3) 
[5,6,7,8,9,15] 

[means 3.9, 3.2, 3.9, 4.1, 
4.4.4.7] 


9 


— 


— 






Cluster 2 [items 37.-791: Desired Lanauaae Use 


1 


practice (.7) 


practice (.7) 


requesting feedback/ 




[39,40,43,44,57, 5876] 


[39,40,43,44,57,58,60] 


direction 




[means 3. 8-4.0] 


[means of 3.7-4] 


(.6) [38,45,46,47, 48,49, 
50,51,52,53,54,55,56] 
[means 3.7-4.1] 


2 


giving feedback (.7) 


giving feedback (.7) 


practice (.7) 




[72,73,74,75] 


[72,73,74,75] 


[39,40,43,44,57,58,59.60] 




[means of 2.6-27] 


[means of 2.9-3.0] 


[means 4.4-4.6] 


3 


interaction (.6) 


requesting backgrnd. (.6) 


giving feedback (.7) 




[63,64,65,66] 


[45,47] 


[72,73,74,75] 




[means of 3.0-3.2] 


f [means of 3.2] 

' 46 


[means of 3.6-37] 
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Appendix B, Cluster 2 ( continued ) 



Factor 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


4 


socializing (.8) 
[68,69,70,71] 
[means of 2.9-3.2] 


outside class (.7) 
[77,78,79] 
[means 2.6-3. 1] 


socializing (.6) 
[68,69,70,71,76] 
[means of 3.8-4.6] 


5 


requesting feedback/ 
direction (.6) [54,55,56] 
[means of 2.7-3.0] 


comprehen. check (.8) 
[63,64] 

[means of 3.4] 


outside class (.6) 
[77,78,79] 

[means 2.8, 2.9, 2.2] 


6 


chance encounters 
outside class (.7) 
[78,79] [means of 2.6] 


socializing (.6) 
[68,69,70,71] 
[means of 3. 1-3.5] 


comprehen. check (.7) 
[63,64] 

[means of 4.1] 


7 


grammar questions (.7) 
[37,38] 

[means of 2.5 & 2.9] 


asking about language 
structure (.5) [37,38, 

41,42] [means 3, 3.3, 3.2, 3.6] 


grammar (.4) 
[37,38,39] 

[means of 3.6, 3.8, 4.5] 


8 


qu. re background & 
instructions (.5) 
[45,46,48,49 
[means 2.9, 2.9, 2.6, 2.2] 


asking about language 
production (.4) 
[53,54,55,56] 

[means of 3.0-3.3] 






Guster 3 litems 80-1151: Observed Teacher Lanauaae Use 


1 


practice& review (.7) 
[90-94] 

[means of 4.0-4.2] 


review & explanation (.7) 
[80,81,90,91-94, 100, 
101,105,106,110] 

[means 4.2, 4.3, 4.4, 4.4, 4.1, 
4.5,4,4,4.3,4.1,4.3,4.2,4.6] 


grammar & testing (.6) 
[81,82,83,89,90] 

[means of 4.4-4.8] 


2 


socializing (.8) 
[95, 96,97, 98] 
[means of 3.4-3.7] 


socializing (.8) 
[95,96,97,98] 
[means of 3.9-4.0] 


grammar practice & 
vocab (.7) [91,92,93,94] 
[means of 4 .4-4.7] 


3 


comprehension check & 
discussion [102, 103, 104, 105] 
[means of 3.3 - 3.7] 


video & audio (.7) 
[87,103,104] 
[means of 3.8-4.0] 


socializing (.7) 
[95,96,97,98] 
[means of 4.5-4.7] 


4 


explanation (.7) 
[85, 88,89] 

[means of 2. 1-3.1] 


outside class (.7) 
[114,115] 

[means of 2.2 & 2.0] 


feedback (.7) 
[107,108,109] 
[means 4. 1,3.5, 4] 


5 


outside class (.8) 
[114,115] 

[means of 1.8 & 1.9] 


feedback on speaking (.9) 
[108,109] 

[means of 3.1] 


managing peer work (.8) 
[100,101] 

[means of 4.7 & 4.8] 


6 


hand-outs (.7) 
[111,112,113] 
[means of 3.4-3.6] 


hand-outs (.7) 
[111,112,113] 
[means 3.8-4. 1] 


video & audio (.8) 
[87,103,104] 
[means of 3.3-3.5] 


7 


directions about a test (.5) 
[82,83,84] 

[means of 3.0-3. 1] 


explaining about a test (.6) 
[82,83] 

[means of 3.8 & 3.7] 


texts (.6) 
[88,102,105] 
[means of 4.7-4.8] 


8 


feedback (.4) 

[106, 107, 108, 109] 
[means 3.3, 2.9, 2.6, 3.2] 




outside class (.8) 
[114,115] 

[means of 1.7 & 1.8] 



{continued) 
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Appendix B ( continued ) 


Factor 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 




Cluster 4 fitems 1 16-1581: Observed Student Use 


1 


asking about grammar 
& vocab (.6) 

[116,117,120,121,132,133] 
[means of 2.0-2. 5] 


asking for directions & 
instructions (.7) 
[127,128,130,131,134,135] 
[means of 2.6-3] 


asking & socializing 
with the teacher (.6) 
[116,117,124, 126,127, 
128,132,133,147,149] 
[means of 3. 7-4.0]] 


2 


practice with peers (.7) 
[122,123,136,137,139] 
[means 3.8, 3.3, 3.2 ,3.6, 3.2] 


text comprehension & 
discussion (.7) 
[142-145] 

[means of 3.3-3.6] 


peer practice (.6) 

[119,123,136,137, 

140,146] 

[means of 3.6-3. 8] 


3 


giving feedback (.8) 
[151,152,153,154] 
[means of 1.5-1. 7] 


peer practice (.7) 
[119,123,136,137] 
[means of 3.3-3.5] 


giving feedback (.8) 
[151,152,153,154] 
[means of 2.2 -2 .4] 


4 


asking about background & 
instructions (.6) [124-128, 130, 
131] [means of 2-2.3] 


giving feedback (.7) 
[151,152,153,154] 
[means of 2 (153 & 154, 
speaking; and 2.5 (151 
&152 on writing] 


peer interaction (.7) 
[131,134,135,148,150] 
[means of 2. 8-3.6] 


5 


text comprehension & 
discussion (.7) 

[142-145] 

[means of 2. 7, 2.6, 2.3, 2.3] 


socializing with the 
teacher in class (.7) 
[147,149] 

[means of 2. 8-3.1] 


video & audio (.8) 
[125,143,145] 

[means of 3-3.3] 


6 


socializing (.6) 
[147-150] 

[means of 1. 8-2.5] 


outside class (.7) 
[156,157,158] 
[means of 1.5 -1.6] 


grammar practice (.7) 
[118, 120] 

[means 4.4, 4.1] 


7 


outside class (.7) 
[157,158] 

[means of 1.3] 


asking about 

background (.5) [124,125] 
[means of 3-3.2] 


outside class (.7) 
[156,157,158] 
[means of 1.4-1.6] 


8 


grammar practice (.5) 
[118,119] 

[means of 3.6 & 3.2] 






9 


group & pair work (.4) 
[138,140] 

[means of 2.6 & 2.5] 
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